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DfOGKATIOH AS TEE QHITED STATES KATIOK&l El^FER 
Introductory 

The education of United States iamigtmtt mi^t be considen 
a special subdivision of U.i. forsal and inforaal education, both 
adult and child centered; or it alght be. considered as the U.S. 
educational experience itself. Based on the literatxxre vith vhich 
I aa faKillar, it is aost often vieved as the U.S. educational 

experience,, . ^ X - 

" ^ ) * * * 

The stor7~tt..told tiiat our President Franklin Delano Kooseyelt 

pnce remarked to^ a group of The Daughters of the American Revolution. • 




a very' heritage^conscious group indeed thaft "ve must remember, 
ladies, that ve all ar^ the sons and daughters of ijmdlgrants/* 

The United Staifet, since its inception into nationhood, has 
had only tvo hxmdred years to move several g^eratlons airay from iome 

1.' 

of its original immigrant founders. * Jo be sxo^e, ve have by^notr had 
an opportunity to produce the native-born indi^dual, someone ve mi^t 
label as an '^American." But ve h«ve neveY in fact ceased being a! nation 
of immigrants,* and as successive vaves bf nevcomers ^ave entered our 
society ve can look at both our pas& and our present and see evident 
an educational system as much conceived for die purposes of sociallza«> 
tlon and assimilation as for the purposes of. schooling chll^dren and 
adults in the fundamentals. 



The^O>S^ laaigratlop Experience 

Before focuelng on Mnd Interpreting the U.S* experience vlth 
e<hicatlng the adult IsBlgrcnt, It vlll be helpful to understand tone 
facts affecting the laslgrant experience. The folloirlAg table 
lll^trateir the rate of 1iTl.gr at Ion; 

X of 

Vxmbet of Dominant U.S. Inalgrant 

Period iBtlgrants Origins Population Population 

1776-1880 10,000,0004^ Horthwestem 50,156,000 \X 

Europe 

1880-1917 22,500,000 Southern, Central, . * 

and Eastern Europe 105,710,000 %X 

(1907-1917,- AimtMil x«te exceeded 1,000,000 per year) r 

1972 360,000 (legal) 

500,000 (llleg«l^ 209,000,000 % X 

1973 360,000 (legal) 

700,000 (illegal) 210,000,00a % X 

1974 395,000 (legal) ' • • ' 
800,000 (Illegal) 211,000,000 %X 

* » 

A study recently announced by the U.S. laaigratlon and Naturalization 
Service Indicates there are currently eight allllon Illegal inalgrants 
In the U.S. Five of the el^'t aSllllon are reportedly fro« Mexico vlth 
three million from other coxmtrles. 

While figures are not available at thla time for 1975, ve can, 
i:tfalnk, assuM It vlll be comparable to those of 1974 plus I3t),000 
Indochlnese refugees. Later I vlll cocament at some length about the 
Indochlnese refugee experience. 



A qualifying note Is In order concerning the last coluaa of 
this. chert* The process of ecculturetlm requires tlae. There Is no 
vey of accurately specifying. or, to ay knowledge, of generalizing how ^ 
long the process requires. But clearly, aost laalgrants, especially 
those vfao enter the Uaiptd States vlth little or no ability to speak 
our/language, require a considerable period ^f tlse* Therefore, the 
annual nuaber of laadgrants, up to a point, are cuaulatlYe as a 
percentage' of the total population* If, for exsarple, ^ take a 25-*year 
cuBulatlon, in the case of the United States, the laidgrant population^ 
night be sdie thing like 10 percent of the to til population, depending 
upon one's criteria for detenilnlng acculturation. In fac^, of the 
1969 total popiilatlon of around 200,000,000, .11,000,000 clalaed foreign 
birth in that year alone. 

Acculturation: The Total Learning Process 

Acculturation is the process by which cultxxre traits are »odlfled 
by contacts between peoples having different ways of life. It refers 
to ti\e incorporation of the lattTgrant into the dovdnant cultture, his 
or her ad^^tlng to the society entered. .But it also refers to the 
•iKpact which isHftigrants have on the doalnant culture, and, as we have 
ezperien/Ced it In the IMlted States, this is a highly significant factor 
in our /itill-*evolvlng national culture. One cannot speak intelligently 
of the contribution of education to the acct^turation of the laadLgrant 
outside 4:he context of the larger learning process. This larger learn* 
Ing process takes into consideration other learning experiences which 



tlgnlflccatly facilitate ot» in %omt %tt\xAtia^%^ retard the lMlgfc«nt*« 
adaptation to and adoption of the dottlnant culture. TKis procegg can 
be repregented as follovs: 



Social 



Setting 



Educati 



on 



^Ifeighborhood 



'eirson and Family 
(Heritage) 



Job 



Opportunities 



Legal 



System 
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DIAGRAMMATIC REPRESENTATION OF ACCULTURATION- 
(INTERACTIVE SYSTEM') 

6 



^ The pertondxd the fatlly are depicted u the center of the 

process, since I sai here focussing prlm^lly on the sccultxxratlon of 

'* ^ 

the sdult Isad^grsnt. The person snd the f tally arrive In the neir 

*• 

society vith s heritage* This heritage acts uppp and Is Influenced 
by the larger society » depicted here by the five outer circles. These 
^e: the neighborhood; the social setting » by vhidi is designated the 
broader area of social contacts Includln^^burch and other coomnity 
contacta; the education systett, meaning that formal program designed 
to teach th^ iamligrant new skills and kziovledge; job opportjmitles and 
Job expediences, which usually involve ax^ldentlflably different 
socialization process; and lastly, the legal system including both 
the natxxralizatlon requirements and the possible penalty of deporta-> 
tioB as veil as citizen rights as understood and interpreted on behalf 
of the ionigrant. . « 

The arrows are dravn to visualixe the interactive nature of 
acculttzration. Each element acts upon the immigrant^ . upon each other, 
and the immigrant interacts with these elements. Education is only an 
element, and, in wj opinion^ most often seeks to aid the immigrant in 
adapting to the other elements. Also iitplicit in this plcto|rlal is 
the principle that accu}.turation iji more decisively inf Ijiienced by the 
broader values of the culture and the social systems sutnifesting these 
values, than by the" contributions of the education system. 

Viewed in the context of this interactive mod A, 1 would like to 
comment in some, derail on our experiience in the United States involving 
the acculturation of the adult immigrant. 



6 ' . 

The Melttog^ Pot 

For many years » prlaarilj In the last century, there vat a \^ 
notion that Africa represented a '^Melting Pot" for Its inal^ant 
populations^ that sooehcw, new arrivals could be tiirovn Into a social 
kettle aiid stewed Into becoming Americans* 

Thazikfully, ve have moved beyond the Melting Pot Idea. It vas 
an unfortunate metaphor for the U.S. experience for ma^y reasons, not . 
the least of vhlch vas the license It gave our ^abld elements to . 
disparage heritages and to attempt to blot out cultural, social, and 
linguistic differences. The murky vaters of the Melting Pot Idea hid 
many ingredients vhlch vere' added to the immigrant situation In the 
U.S.: risstrlctlve legislation, such as a literacy test for entrance 

to the United States, passed in 1918, and the national origin quotas ^ 

i * 

set in 1921. These vere political responses to social. and intellectual 
controversies qxiestloning the need for further acceptance of Immigrants 
into the United States. Much of this controversy focussed on questl6ning 
the abilities of certain Europeans to.be assimilated into U^S. life. 

The old viev r'egarSed the immigrant essentially as an "outsider" ' 
an intruder to something ca^ed American life. Our programs for 
immigrants betrayed this attitude through their very nomenclature. 
Programs were fundjpd and conducted under title: "Americanization 
Program." ' 

* 

In vleving the "Americanization" phet^omeno^i historically, two 

♦ ♦ 

factors emerge as significant. First, the immigration rates already 
cited. Thtfse assured,* if not a melting pot, af^« least a continuing 
injection of culturally and socially diverse persons. Secondly, the 



. absence of a longstanding, stabllla^^ culture. A stable and tradl- 
tlonal cultxire is usually more resistive to persons who are "different. 
A cultxzre built from iianigratioti nore readily accosModates differences , 
vbether through a aeltlng pot rationale or sone other. 

Pluralisa 

Oscar Handlin, an American sociologist and himself a son of an 
immigrant family, has observed that the very fact of immigrant America, 
a society composed of man]^ societies and social ethics, led to the 
developcnent and refinement of a system which was forced to recognize 
the fact of pltiralism. ^A society compelled to tolerate a multitude 
of .significant differences had to develop in a pluralistic fashion, 
recognizing the right of each group to function in its own fashion 
within the loose constraints of citizenship and the tmderlying demo* 
cratlc ethos upon which the nation was founded. Hence this society 
had to give its broadest sectors of activity over to voluntary, rath/sr 
than compulsory,' organization." Handlin goes on to point out, "H^e 
logical corollary of pluralism in a free society is the abstention by 
government from interference" \ci those areas where the points of view 
of the people .are not hopiograous. This continual process of non- 
Intervention and readjustment can be viewed in most U.S. social 
V institutions. • 

In TJ;S. parlance, the melting pot metaphor ^as , during the past 
20 years, been severely discredited. It has been replaced by the ' 
concept of cultural pluralism, a concept which encourages preservation 



\ 



of heritages tnd acceptance of differences. This change of cultural 
values has extensive and significant isplicatlpi^s for education. Few, 
if toy, observers of the U.S. ficene challenge that a major objective 
of the U.S. public education systea of the 19th and early 20th 
centuries was, in the words of the U.S. political scientist, Stephen 
Bailey, "to make an iomigrant population into Americans." We have 
already noted the significance of "Americanization" programs for ^ 
immigrants in this regard. 

From the nation's beginning through the era of the First World 
War the United States practiced a form of assimi^l^ion which was based 
on a negative process of denationalization, compelling the immigrant 
for the most part to give up his heritage.. It was practiced cheerfully 
and with the self-assurance, that it. was the correct approach. The 
"Magic ^onmila" for Americanization, according to Franklin. K. Lane, 
was this: "one part ability to^r^ad, write, and speak English; one 
part the Declaration of Independence; one part the Constitution; one 
part love for apple pie; one part desire and willingness to wear 
Americai^ shoes; and another part pride in American plumbing will make 
ap African of anyone.'* i 

More seriously, this approach of coerced, adoption of national 
cifstoms and appearances was both unsuccessful and misguided.. If 
assimilation is the forced adoption pf Anglo->Saxon modes of life, 
including social methods, dress, customs, and a language, then it 
becooes a test of abilities to Initate. The persons aost likely to 
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be assinllated in such a fashion are those whose own culture is 
.closest to the norm or relatively shallow or whose own background 
Is unlettered and unsophisticated. Those with the cultural traditions 
which are extensive and developed cannot assimilate. They can only 

4 

' condescend to pretend. This is not citizenship; It is coping. 

A significantly more htanane approach involves a reciprocal 
enrichment process which regards the imoiigrant as someone vlth soae«> 
thing to offer. We cannot dea^y that the newcomer is greatly 
M disadvantaged, initially » whatever his background ^and culture. It 
Is crucial for him to learn to make his way in the n'ew (environment. 
But the society which receives the newcomer can- also profit from new ( 
points of vifBW, fresh insights, and the enrichment accomplished ^ 
through adapting as well as ajdopting. 

The shift from the melting pot value to that of ^cultural pluralism 
was both commemorated and catapulted by the U.S. Supreme Court Decision 
of 1954 on the right of ntinorltles to equi^l education opporttmltles^ 
This decision in effect recognized th^ the melting pot principle had 
not pjovided\dequate educational opportunities for minorities, especially 
those of non-white origin. It declared that separate school systems 
wete inherently unequal. 

This decision signaled, on the one hand, the readiness of the 
U.S. system to^cknowledge that the melting pot metaphor had served its 
purpose but lost its usefulness (it must be understood that the Supreme 
Court does not initiate cases^ it only judges on the constitutional and 

legislative rights involved). On the other hand, the decision required 

•a 
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^systematic changes in hov the needs of minorities would be met and hov 
their ri^ts would be assured. Let us not overlook the fact ttiat all 
iniigrants are minorities » at least for a period of time* 

The movement from cultural assimilation to cultural pluralisfi 
was manifested in social legislatioi^ of the efrly I960*s« In 19679 
the. Bilingual Education Act was passed* Subsequently amended, it 
currently reads: \ 

^* • . . the Congress declares i^ to be the policy of the ^ 
United States, in order to establish equal educational 
opportunity for all children (A) to encourage the establish* 
ment and operation, where appropriate, of educational pro- 
grams using bilingual educational practices, techniques, 
and methods, and (B) for that purpose, to provide financial 
assistance to local educational agencies, and to State 
educational agencies for certain pur^ses, in order to enable 
such local educational agencies to develop and carry out such 
programs in elementary. and secondary schools, including 
activities at the preschool level, which are designed to 
meet the educational needs of such^ children; and to demon* 
strateveffective Ways of providing, for children of limited 
English-speaking ability, instruclrion designed to enable* them, ' 

while using their native language, to achieve competence in 

* 

the English language," 
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1 . Ixi^ 19 74) the Adult Educatloo Act, vhlch since its putsage in 

1966 iiiLs always supported language training for tiiose adults nbt 
^ proficient in English, vas aaended as fcn'lovs: 

/ . provide tfiat special aseistance be given to the>needs 
of persons of liadfed Ba^ah-speaklns ability • • • by provid- 
ing bilingual adult edticat;ion programs in which "instruction is 



given in BnglisK.^^ to the extent tie^essa»<f to allow. such IfjJ 
persons to progress effective!^ thrp^gh the adult education 
program, ^ the native language of such persons, carried out in 
coordination with programs of l)ilingual eduction assisted 
under such title 711 and .bilingual vocational education 
programs under ^e VocatiottaT^ducation' Act of 1963* • • 
Prior to the Bilingual Education Act anci its subsequent^ aiKttid** 
atots, it was n*S. parlance to speak of "English as a Secodd Langxxage/* 
The transition from this phrase to that^f bilingual education perhaps 
symbolized, in' educational terms, the titoveaent frofi melting pot to 
cultural pluralism^ ! . • - ^ 

In 1971, a national conference sponsored by the U.S. Office of 
Education was held. The theme of this conference wis: Cultural 
Pluralism in Bducatidn: A Han<Iate for Change. I will quote only one 
citation from th^ -proceedings, by a colleague of mine in the U.S. Office 
Bruce Gaa^der: 

• » * ' • ** » ' 

^'Cultural pluralism is not an assimilative posture; it is a 

negation of assimilation. Xt is a posture which maintains 
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tbftt there It more tivai one legltlsate W9j of being huml 
vlthout pcjing ^e penaLtlet of tecond-^Iut citizenship^ 
exid that this plornlisa would enrich 9od strengthen jthe 
nAtlon« Social justice, slqiie, aesns s fair share of the 
pie; as a goal In the Dnit^ States it has usually aeant 
an assimilative attitude y Cultural pluralism, on the other 
hand, calls unavoidably for a pluralistic viewpoint; It 



• • demands the saae fair share plus the right not tOt assiallate." 

Educating the Adul^.^i^grant In the U,S, ^' 
^ What thta Is 'the U.S. experience in'educiting the adult lxMd«> 

rf grant and what may ve learn froa it for the purposes of this seminar? 

First,' the primary emphasis in immigrant adult education In 
the U.S. has been. on language training for those adults vho did not 
etfter the culture vlth a working knowledge o£ English. The dictum: 
/'Language is cul^M" hai been adhered to in practice long^fore it 
was subscribed to in thebry. Laifguage training was consciously viewed 
as the essential skill in being abj.e to ftmction in the United States. 
On a less conscious level, it was ivlewed as the immigrant's acceptance 
^of the culture, of his "Americanization." 

Historically speaking, the content of.imnlgrant adult education 

I* 

has concentrated on '•citizenship education, i.e., upon assisting the * 
iimiigrant In legally qualifyixig for full citizenship. While acquiring 
other skills and knowledge was not totally ignored, to ^ large extent 
it was frequently left to the auspices of social systems other than 
• education. 

14 " 
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Beglifxilng In 1968 » special edacatiofxal progrtsu for ia^grantt 
were dlscontlnoed at far aa Federal funding vaa concerned, T^ia 
pheno^^on perhapa algnalled, itt the national level, tbe aore fro« 
^e melting pot value to duXtoral plxxrallsa. It can, at leaat, be 
vleved as treating .the Imlgrant'a need:8 no differently fro« other 
indigenous groups vhoae^ first language vas noty/Engllsh* 

In place of fmi grant education, ve find, beginning vidi 
Federal legislation in 1963, basic education for all adults vfaose 
Inability to. read, vrite, and speak the English laxiguage constituted 
a major impediment to employment and to meeting thei^ adult 
responsibtlities. ' * 

laalgrant education vas thereby replaced by basic education. 
Federal support ^or basic education for adults currently itands at 
$67.5 mlHion aN^ar vlth State and local fxmds reported at kp^oxi^ 
mately $27.5 million additional. Of this total of $95 mlllipn, 
approximately 30 percent is spent in teaching '^English as a Second 
Langiiage." Throughout basic education, whether ESL or for those for 
whom English 1^ the first language, educatiohal content* centers around 
life^^related skills an^ knowledge. A recent research sttxdy ftxided by 
the U.S. Office of Education requiring fotir years for its ^Qompletion 
has identified those skills and knowledges which xx adult is required 
to possess if that person is to be *able to ftmctloa In ^he United States 
if that person is to be able to **cope" with everyday requlremfnts. 
,Thj.s study will be used as one of the foundations for developing 
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cxirrlculaa in basic edx^ation <nd vill^iafluence the.educationml 

content offered both to native end ilslgran? adults. 

> 

What is our experience vitb teacber training in educating adult 

4 

ioBigrants? The high percentage of effort applied daring the past 

> 

decade to English as a Second Language programs has resulted in a 
significant eaphasis on teaching ESL skills anUon developing specia 
language materials. The content of special aateriaLs for classroom 



use has increasingly been in the direction of life-related skills. 
Hovever^ the emphasis has remained on cognitive , rather than affective 
skill developiftent. ^ 

Teacher training programs for ESL teachers have ^increasingly 
fought to Increase the teacher's understanding of cross-culttxral 
differ^ces and how to deal vith these. They too, however, have 
dealt with cross--cultural differences more in the cognitive rather 
than the affective. mode. One off->setting factor in .this trend has 
been^die cultural pluralism initiative which has included a dedUtnd 
for teachers of the same ethnic and racial heritage as the heritage 
of those bein^ tau^t. In areaa of ethnic and racial population * 
concentration^ this movement has had a significant effect;. In other 
areas lacking ethnic population concentration it has stimulated cross- 

culttpral training for teachers.* 

/ < * 

' s 

The Current IT.^» Immigration Experience; Indochinese Refugees 

, In December 1975, the last of some 130,000 Indochinese refugees 
left specially activated resettlement centers to Join coomudities. 

16 • . ■ ' 
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This pbenoaenon, both for its cxirrexicy and its contrasting xtiltural 

erience, «ay be a useful case study for the purposes of this- 
seolnar* But, first, an observation about the refugee phenoaeno^i 
in the United States. I find it quite significant tEat in the^ 
Onit^ States ve distlngui^. readily between an iKlgrant and a refugee. 
It seeas that a refugee is an lia&igrant. deserving of special consldera«» 
tion, pr froa another perspective, an alien requiring special treatment 
before being seen as capable of functioning as an imi grant. The 
refugee phenomenon has at least these three characteristics: 
(1) national recopition that the refugee has special needs; (2) a ^ ' 
special allocation of na^onal resoxirces to help meet these needs; 

and (3) spe^cial programs which seeli^ to sake* the initial transition 

* 

easier. • ^ « . 

The United States has experienced three waves of refugees in ^ 
the past three decades, and these ch<racte'ristics have been evident 
in all thre^! the Stmgarian refugees of die 1950*8^ fhe (hiban refugees 
of the 1960's, and. the dzrrent Indochlnese refugees*. 

I shall briefly delineate the special allocation of resources 

\ 

on b^alf of the Indochlnese refugees. In addition tp resoxzrces 
directed to transporting the refugees, $100 alllion was provided for 
the health, education, an^ welfare tieeds <^f the sooe 130,000 Indo« 
Chinese. Approxlxtately $65 adllion of this went to providing incoae 
aalntenance, for th^ peripd between^entrance'lfndL self-sufficiency. 
Another $15 alllion went for health care. The final, $20. alllion was 
directed for education. , 
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Of the $20 nllllM svall<ble for education, approxiiutely $8 
silllon vM used for traatl4tlo&ml edx^batlon prpgrasu for refugees 
vhlle In the retettlesent center*^ To aid the effectlreness of 
these progrsas sad those subsequently^ supported in IrocaL-ccaao&ltles, 
s $1 it£lllon technical assistance pro-am vas sponsored for materials- 
identification and developsent, and for rapid consultation vidi State 



and local sponsoring agencies. $6 million was designated for aid to 



elementary and secondary schools experiencing a significant Influx 
of Indochinese children , and $5 million was designated for adult 
education. Approximately 67,000 of the 130,000 refugees were adults, 
age 18 and over. * ^ 

The fxmds made available for adult education vere added to the 
adult basic education program already nationally supported by a 
previous $67.3 million alloltttion. This ongoing program vas seen as 

o 

a viable delivery systbi for adult education and as the system vhich 
youM be res^^slble for the. fxzrther education of Indochinese adults. 
It vas readily ascertainifci thtt $5 million would not cover^the post 
of language and acculturation education for this group; thus, the money 
was viewed as a supplement to' that a^lt education system which would . 
ultimately provide the services. State and local fuxids would, hope«* 
fully, provl4«. the addition needed. 

V^'The current Indochinese experience provides an interesting 
application of the acculturation mpdel which 1 earlier presented. The 
Indochina MlgXAtion and Refugee Assistance A^t of 1975, an emergency' 
legislatiba which provided funds for^Jpidochinese resettlement, did 
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not specify an adalnlttratlTC frtaevork or philotopHy. k» a coa*e» 
quence^ the tystes v&t entirely derived by the Federal adalnlgtration 
building %pon pMt experience vlth laalgrtntt and other refugee groups 

The , overriding philosophy u^pcn which the Indochlnese resettle- 
ment' system vss bssed vaf thst of avoiding dependency and tovard 
■aklng Indochlnese active aexsbers of the Engll|ih* speaking conanlty 
as e^rly as feasible, A policy of national dispersion of refugees 
vas adopted. An acfaiinlstratlve principle flowing froo the philosophy 
was that no casps or reservations would be utilized on a continuous 
basis. Four military facilities were Identified and utilized as 
transitional areas. 

A Government Interagency Task Force for Indochlnese Refugees , 
was constituted and served as. a policy-making and Interpreting group. 
It was composed of representatlvea of such Federal agencies ad the 
Imaigratlon Service Department of H^t^th, E4u^tlon9 and Welfare , 
Department of State^ Department of Defense, and others. . 

Voluntary agencies , vlth Identifiable capability and experience 
providing services to ioamigrants, were selected as principal 
organizations ..to manage the resettlement* process, national 

vollmtary organizations , Including chtxrch-related organizations 

\ ' ^ * 

^such as United States Catholic Gdnference and Lutheran InsKlgrAtion 

ami Refugee Service and such private organizations as International 

••• f 

Rescue Coimd.ttee, Inc. and American Souncil for Hationalities Service, 
were selected ind ^funded at the rate of $500 per refugee. Their 
principal respcmsibilities were to identify potential sponsors of 
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Indochinese, asiiaily taoag the orgsnizmtlon^s cllent^groupg, and to 
Batch the sponsors- tp Indochinese Indlvlduitls or faallles. Each * ' 
organlratlon had resident representatives at the fottr resettlement 
centers vbo -prlaarlly i>er£on»ed diagnostic nd counseling services-* 
The voluntary agencies. were also responsible for- oaln fining contact 
vith Refugees to assist In any probleos arising during the period 
of sponsorship. This systea resulted In meeting an original objective 
In^^mch as refugees are widely dispersed throughout the United States 

Sponsors of Indochinese refugees agreed to assist In finding 
cmploynent and to provide temporary food; clothing, shelter, and 
i]|lnor medical services until refugees became ^elf^supportlng. Hov* 
ever, the sponsor relationship was a purely voluntary one and involved 
no legal contract or obligation. While no aciditlotutl funds were 
provided the sponsor, the voluntary organization was free \a^ss on 
a portion or all of the $500 per individual. In all^:4ases some funds 

were passed on and in a slgnl/lcant nuaiier of cases tiie total $500 

/ 

per refugee was passed on to^the sponsor. As a group, churches with 
their local parishes' or organizations were the principal .sponsors. 
In addition, businesses, a few colleges, and a number of families 
served as sponsors. The greatest nuBd>er of problems occurred among 

family sponsors, particularly when th^t Indochinese family shared the 

^ < 

same housing facilities as the sponsor. Volxxntary organizations ^ 
provided briefings to sponsors' and an orlen^tation pamphlet bpt^thls 
did not suffice to resolve cultural conflicts when a U/S. jEatiily and 
Indochinese family shared the same household. 
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Slgnlficimt addltloaal tervlcet vere .provided by 9uch orgaalxa* 
tlons at the Red Cross at the ^resettleaent centers* To Illustrate, one 
important service vas the translation of dlploouis, licenses, birth 
certificates, and transcripts froa Vietnamese Into English to assist . 

the refugees^ an4 the sponsors In Identifying and transferring / 

^ / 

knowledge and coocpetencles* / 

/ 

In retrospect, this systea appears to be voridng (plte velV . 
providing a variety of accoocaadation nechanisms between the hos^ 
-society and members of an alien cul/tizre. Experience vlth Ihls 
approach indicates some improvements could be mjuie in standardizing 
^^^^e-amount of money available to aponsors, in establishing minimal 

follov-up responsibilities of voluntary agencies, and in more carefully 
delineating jurisdictions among voluntary agcincies toward reducing 
rivalry. However, theie revisions ar'e not sjrstemic but rather relate 
to refining the system. 

Conclusion * * , • 7 

What can we, in ihe United States conclude lErom isnigration as , 
a national experience? /The evqlution frcw melting pot to cultural 
-pluralism, already cited. It itsel!^ a conclusiq^. We have concluded 
that cultttr^il differences welded together at points esl^tial to 
fabricating a viable, productive system constitute' a more humane and 
effective society. • 

The debate cohtinues over the rate of immigration: What should 
it be for the present and for the futtire? A significant issue is that* 
of rates of "immigration, especially as these relate to certain areas, 
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particular l7 the African nitiont^ ^ut beneath this debate It a 
coattltaent to the inaijrant ex^rlcnde and to the element of discovery 
as an iiiportant aspect of loodgratlon. Each Ixaalgrant Is an explorer » 
at least In a llitlted sen^e« His lli^e has been changed Irrevocably » 
and he Is open to new experience If he Is not shunned, adsunder stood, 
or rejected. This predisposition Is a rich resource If we recognixe 
and bull^'^pon.lt. We are also rapidly concluding that this sense 
of discovery, when supported by the value of cultural plurallsa, 
is essential to the soclallzatloni^of a nation. Because I have not 
required voy Arab, Vietnamese, or African neighbor who is by choice 
By. fellow countryman to b£ different, I am better able to live 
internationally with others who are different. 

Finally, I would like to offer the following observations for 
further t;esting and, discussion during this seminar: 

1. The immigrant experience is an interactive one. 

2. The interaction between the Imigrant person and the 
society is more determinant than any formal education 

^ program devised for the benefit of the' immigrant. 
'3. .Immigrant education programs are most effective when 
developed to assist the immigrant in understanding and 
assimilating his experiences in th^ larger society^ This 

, has implications hoth for curriculum content and methodology. 

♦ • * * 

4. * Imodgrant education programs must also attend to educating 

the population^^at-large for change; it must educate them to ^ 
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be open .and accepting of the nevconer and to learn frott 
their nev experiences provided by th^ Imigmtt 
The tjBd,gr«nt is « special kind of ariLgrant in a ndgrat ^ 
world. Hicrocosaically^ he provides an opportunity t 
exaaine the ispact of mobility on tiie individual T'^e 
f sadly ^ and the cooBKinity* Macrbcosmically^^^ provides 
that opportunity in relation to the nation, the cu>^e> 
and the world* . 
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